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WE always welcome Dialect Notes with 
pleasure. The new number (Vol. vi., 
part ix.) contains Mr. Hans Kurath’s report 
of the progress of the Linguistic Atlas; Mr. 
A. A. Hill’s account of ‘ Proposed Investiga- 
tions of Southern Speech’ and the usual in- 
stalment of Vol. III. of the late R. H. Thorn- | 
ton’s ‘American Glossary’ which is now 
brought as far as ‘ Nigger.’ A fairly large 
proportion of this part of the Glossary is poli- 
tical We noticed that the first quotation 
for “‘ Nativism ’’ is taken from our own col- 
umns, 2 8. i. 9 (1856): ‘‘ In a kind of feud 
now existing between American-born and 
foreign-born citizens, the former are said to 
profess Nativism.’’ Here, we find the ‘‘ Mis- 
sissippi Plan,’’ the ‘‘ Missouri compromise,”’ 
the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine,’’ ‘Mason and 
Dixon’s line,” ‘‘ Martling’s men.’’ There are 
quotations from 1868 to 1879 showing ‘‘ the 
lost cause’? as a nickname phrase for the | 
cause of the Confederacy. ‘‘ The Mother of 
Commonwealths,”’ ‘the Mother of Presi- 
dents,’? and ‘‘ the Mother of States ’’ seem 
to have been accepted in the later nineteenth 
century as nicknames of Virginia. St. Louis, 
Missouri rejoices in the name of ‘‘ the Mound 
City’ from Indian mounds once occupying 
its site; ‘‘ the Monumental City ’’ is Balti- 
more. ‘‘The Man on Horseback’’ means 
General Grant. Both here and in_ the 
‘N.E.D.’ “‘ lump it”’ in antithesis to ‘‘ like 
it’? is explained as ‘‘ to dislike,” ‘“‘ to be 
displeased with.’’ In actual use it seems 
mostly to carry the sense ‘‘ put up with.” 
‘““Monkey’’ as a verb seems in Ameri- 
can to have acquired a rather more 
fully specialised meaning than with us, | 
being explained as “ to interfere; to experi- 
ment, usually in a foolish way.’’ A curious 











development is-that in the sense of ‘ mort- 
gage,’’ which in America may mean simply 
“a strong grasp’’ (‘‘ the devil had a mort- 
gage upon all Maryland’’), and to English 
hearing raises some reminder of Mrs. Mala- 
prop. For ‘‘ negotiate’ in the sense of 
‘* deal successfully with an obstruction,” a 
hunting word which the Oxford Dictionary 
knows from 1862, the earliest quotation here 
is from 1913. For “ mull’’ in the colloquial 
sense ‘‘ to ponder over,’ we get a first ex- 
ample of six years earlier (1873) than that 
of the Oxford Dictionary. In New England 
it appears that “‘ musical ’’ is used with the 
meanings “‘ pleasant ’’ and ‘‘ facetious.’’ An 
expressive colloquialism dated from the 
*nineties, is ‘““ misspeak oneself.”’ 


WE found the American Review for Febru- 
ary a decidedly stimulating number. 
‘ Authority and Tyranny’ (Mr. Ross J. S. 
Hoffman), ‘ Private Property and the Mone- 
tary Problem’ (Mr. Herbert Agar), and 
‘Art and a Changing Civilization’ (Mr. 
Graham Carey), all in their different ways 
push forward the attack which the Review 
exists to deliver against the stranglehold of 
that crooked conception of the relation of 
man to the world and society which began 
its invasion of life in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and derives its main 
power of clutch from money. The last of the 
three is a discussion of Mr. Eric Gill’s book, 
and Mr. Carey culls from it a score of ex- 
amples illustrating the shift from the medi- 
aeval to the Renaissance view of life; he 
sets them out as couplets of opposed ideas, 
the older first. We gather a few of them for 
our readers’ benefit : 
Truth is ultimately discoverable by the 
human mind. 
Truth is not discoverable by the human 


mind. Only relative truths therefore are 
worth pursuit. 


Law is to enable good men to live among 
bad men. 

Law is to enable rich men to live among 
poor men. 


Money exists for the purpose of exchanging 
things. 

Things are brought into existence for the 
sake of making money. 


The workman works for the good of the work. 

The workman works for the profit of his 
master. 

Mr. F. L. Owsley has a sympathetic criti- 
cism of the first two volumes of Mr. D. S. 
Freeman’s Life of Lee. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ATHENAEUM AND BULWER 
LYTTON. 


THERE can be few cruder attacks in print 

than those made on the Athenwum (the 
paper, not the Club) by Bulwer Lytton in 
his ‘Paul Clifford,’ 1830. As there is no 
history of this paper, it may be interesting 
to see what the cause of irritation was, 
before noting some details of the angry 
author’s retaliation. Until the appearance 
of ‘ Paul Clifford,’ signed ‘‘ E. B. L.,’’ Lyt- 
ton’s novels were published anonymously, but 
they were evidently known to be his. 

In its first year, 1828, the Atheneum did 
not apparently notice ‘Pelham,’ but the 
book was highly praised in the long review 
of ‘ The Disowned,’ Dec. 3, which occupies, 
with copious quotation, no fewer than seven 
columns. The novel was said to contain two 
narratives which were not sufficiently con- 
nected. One of them included a “ splendid 
and splendidly drawn character,’’ a ‘‘ grand 
character,’’ the heroic and philosophic Alger- 
non Mordaunt. It was, however, indicated 
that the novelist was writing too fast, and 
he was censured for his 


occasional interposition to rave about 
nobody knows what... nobody knows why... 
We had thought that these effusions were 
peculiar to the author of ‘ Vivian Grey.’ 

The novel includes ‘‘ Lord Ulswater,’’ but 
I do not know if the later distinguished taker 
of that title was aware that Lytton had in- 
vented it. In the Atheneum of July 15, 
1829, the review of ‘ Devereux ’ had the 
front place, and ‘ Pelham’ was heavily de- 
preciated, evidently by another hand than 
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construction in the plot and explained that 
he had 

lightened the narrative of certain episodical 
and irrelevant passages, and relieved the 
oyish extravagances of 
diction. 


‘ Paul Clifford appeared in 1830, including 


| among its characters Peter MacGrawler, a 


low knave and scoundrel. In chapt. ii. he 
is described as ‘‘ editor of a magnificent peri- 
odical entitled ‘The Asingeum,’ which was 
written to prove that whatever is popular is 
necessarily bad—a valuable and_ recondite 
truth, which ‘The Asineum’ had satisfac- 


| torily demolished by ruining three printers 


, and demolishing a publisher.”’ 


| and carried on with 


that which had written the earlier praise of | 


it. The new novel was said to be ‘‘ heralded 
and hailed as the master-piece of modern 
literature,’’ and was credited with ‘“‘ folly 
and conceit.’ However, in the next number 
one of the pictures of society, described as 
“very spirited and amusing,’’ was quoted to 
the extent of nearly five columns. Lytton, 
in fact, had an amount of space devoted to 
his work far beyond that which any other 
novelist of the time was allowed. 


Scotch,” 


MacGrawler 
puts the little wastrel Paul on to slash books 
in chapt. v., and when Paul asks if he is 
going to get nothing for his trouble, the 
answer and comment are: ‘‘ ‘ To be sure not, 
sir, the very best writer in ‘The Asineum’ 
only gets three shillings an article!’ 
Almost more than he deserves, the critic 
might have added; for he who writes for 
nobody should receive nothing !’’ 

Chapt. vi. begins with a tribute to Paul’s 
work: ‘‘ It was not long before there was a 
visible improvement in the pages of ‘ The 
Asineum’; the slashing part of that in- 
comparable journal was suddenly conceived 
a vigour and spirit 
which astonished the hallowed few who con- 
tributed to its circulation . . .”’ the rise of 
the paper upon the appearance of a series of 
articles upon contemporary authors, written 
by this ‘‘ eminent hand,’’ was so remarkable 
that fifty copies—a number perfectly unpre- 
cedented in the annals of ‘‘The Asinzum,” 
were absolutely sold in one week: indeed, re- 
membering the principle on which it was 
founded, one sturdy old writer declared that 
the journal would soon do for itself and be- 
come popular.” 

In chapt. xxviii. MacGrawler figures as a 
pickpocket, and is saved from exposure by 
the impudence of Paul Clifford. The editor 
explains that his paper is dead. Despite a 
series of most popular articles on ‘‘ Aulus 
Prudentius,” and an “ exquisite string of 
dialogues in broad humour, viz., broad 
and 


| some glorious political articles, in which it was 


clearly proved to the satisfaction of the rich, 
that the less poor devils eat, the better for their 


constitutions, despite, we say, these great 
; acquisitions to British literature. The 
Asineum tottered, fell, buried its bookseller 


In 1852, when writing a brief Preface to | 
‘The Disowned,’ Lytton recognised faults of | vived. 


and crushed its author: MacGrawler only sur- 











er 
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He survived to join Clifford’s band of 
robbers and give them away to the police. 
When Clifford is on trial, chapt. xxxiv., he 
is described by a newspaper as ‘‘ formerly en- 
gaged in an obscure periodical edited by Mac- 
Grawler, and termed the Altenzeum or 
Asineum.’’ In chapt. xxxv. MacGrawler is 
asked in court: 











Were you ever the editor of a certain thing | 
published every Wednesday, and called ‘the | 
Atteneum,’ or ‘the Asineum,’ or some such | 
name? 

There are more passages of the sort, and 
one might think that, in view of them, the 
Athenwum would have been justified in 
ignoring ‘ Paul Clifford.’ It did not. It 
gave the book first place in its number of 
May 15, 1830, and eight and a half columns 
of notice. The writer of the review explains 
calmly that the attacks might make his judg- 
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| the Athenzum.’’ 
| his 


ment of the book prejudiced. He notes that | 
the joke of the ‘ Asinzeum’ had already been | 


made by the Age newspaper, about 
any reference to the Athenaum, until he 
came on a quotation from the review of 
‘Devereux ’ described as a specimen of ‘‘ the 
facetious tickle,’? and credited to ‘‘ a distin- 
guished writer in the ‘ Asineum,’ whom we 
call, par excellence, the Ass.’’ He then 


the | < je» 
Atheneum Club, and that he did not suspect | self. 


proceeds to print some of the crudest at- | 


tacks. He goes on to quote 
little episode ’’ at length, and the proceedings 
at the trial of Clifford are said to be ‘‘ given 
with great spirit.’’ It is certainly “a finely 
conceived situation and ‘very powerfully de- 
scribed.’? At the end the author is asked to 
give up humour, in which he does not shine, 


“a beautiful | 
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‘ 


and to ‘‘ pursue those walks in which he has 
proved himself formed to succeed.’ 

The fortunes of the Athenzwm were not too 
prosperous when it began, but as soon as 
C. W. Dilke took hold of it and gained the 
control, which had been held by various pro- 
prietors, it went ahead. Dilke was bold 
enough to reduce the price from 8d. to 4d. 
in the autumn of 1831. His friends pro- 
tested but the large increase of sale showed 
that his judgment was right. 

The memoir attached to Dilke’s ‘ Papers of 
a Critic,’ 1875, by his grandson, notes that 
‘“an amusing war with Bulwer Lytton, who 
was editing the New Monthly, raged through 
this year [1832]. Mr. Dilke accused the 
New Monthly of plundering the gossip of 
Lytton admitted this, and 
letter of apology is given, including 
‘““sincere regrets to have appeared uncon- 
sciously interfering with the subjects of your 
journal, and wanting in courtesy to your- 
Lytton had not scored much by his 
attacks and must have recognized that he 
had been fairly, if not generously, treated 
throughout. He came round, and, as ‘Papers 
of a Critic’ notes, wrote to Dilke in 1833 of 
the Athenzum as ‘‘ an able and generous con- 
temporary.’’ He ceased in that year his task 
of editing. 

But his literary quarrels were not over. He 
flamed out against Tennyson in 1845 and got 
a vigorous reply. This affair, however, is 
better known than the attack in ‘ Paul Clif- 
ford,’ though Tennyson did not retain in his 
published works his bitter part in it. 


V. R. 





COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 
SURREY VOLUNTEERS, 1794-1845. 


(ue following contains a list of the commis- 

sioned officers of the several units of Yeo- 
manry, Cavalry and Riflemen, Volunteer 
Infantry, and Armed Associations, raised in 
the County of Surrey in 1794-1845. 

The history of the volunteer movement in 
the United Kingdom at the time of the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars has 
often been written: with special reference to 


Ist Brigade. 
lst Battalion. 


Alarm Post—Clapham 


Camberwell V. I. (Raised 1803: disb. in consequence of mutiny, 24 Dec., 


1813) ... ... 


Surrey it will be found in ‘ The Lords- 
Lieutenant of Surrey’ (The Surrey Archaeo- 
logical Collections, vol. xl.) by the Rt. Honble 
The Earl of Onslow, P.C., D.L., O.B.E., 
F.S.A., and at greater length in the ‘ His- 
torical Records of the Second Royal Surrey, 


or Eleventh Regiment of Militia’ (London: 


1877) by the late Colonel John Davis, 
A.D.C., F.S.A., and in ‘Soldiers and 
Soldiering in Richmond (Surrey), 1515- 


1915,’ by the late Mr. A. A. Barkas. 
On 14 Feb., 1804, the yeomanry and volun- 
teers of Surrey were brigaded as follows: 


Common, 


250 
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Battersea V.I. Metropolitan corps not administered through H.M. Lord- 
Lieutenant for Surrey ... ... ... .. ; . 120 

Battersea Y.C. 

370 
2nd Battalion. 

Clapham Legion (Inf.) (Raised as Clapham A.A. (Inf.) 1798; included 
division of pikemen; disb. 1802: re-raised as Clapham Leg. (Inf) 
1803; disb. 1813) .. 250 

Streatham V.I. (Raised 1803 ; ‘dish. 1813) .. ge 

Tooting V.I. (Raised 1804; given title of ‘ ‘ Loy al” 1806 ; instructed to 
disb. 26 Dec. 1808, but order rescinded 7 Jan. 1809; drilled as Light 
Infantry and unofficially known as Loyal Tooting Light Infantry ; 
disb, 1813) . : 60 

Clapham Legion (Cav) "(Raised as C lapham ALA. (C ‘av) 1798 ; - disb. 1802 
re-raised as C lapham Leg. (Cav.) 1803; disb. woudl agent 

Wandsworth Y.C. (Raised 1803 ; disb. 1817) .. ‘ 


430 
2nd Brigade. Alarm Post — Wimbledon Common. 
1st. Battalion. 
Wandsworth V.I. (Raised 1798; dish. 1802: re-raised 1803; given title of 
‘** Loyal ’’ 1806; disb. 1809) . 220 
Royal Roehampton, Putney and Mortlake V.I. (Formed. by ‘amalgamation 
of Royal Roehampton and Putney V.I. with Mortlake V.I. 9 Nov., 
1803; both units raised 1803; disb. 1812) . vis seve “oid enters Kink ah ec 
440 
2nd Battalion. 
Richmond Legion (Inf) (Raised as Richmond V.1. 1797; disb. 1802; 1 


raised as Richmond Leg. (Inf) 1803: disb. 1813) . 180 
Ham and Petersham V.I. (Raised and attached to Richmond ‘Leg. 1803; 

included 25 pioneers; dish. 1 Oct. 1807) . 60 
Kew V.I. (Raised and attached to Richmond Leg 2g, - 1803 ; disb. 1 Oct. 1807 60 
Wimbledon V.I. (Raised 1803; disb. 1805) . se aNier oa: Rea and ldarraley 60 


Richmond Legion (Cav) (Raised 1803 ; dish. i" 
Wimbledon Y.C. (Raised 1803; disb. 1816) J 


360 


38rd Brigade. Alarm Post—Kingston. 

1st Battalion. 
Walton-on-Thames V.I. (Raised 1803; disb. 1811) .. 80 
Weybridge V.I. (Raised 1803; given title of ‘ ‘Loyal ’ * 1806: disb. 1808 100 
Kingston V.I. (Services accepted 25 July 1798: disb. 3 July 1799: 


raised TAOS: Wish: OF Mar, BOB). .... oss 006 coe vss s5s dbs on sph ene ive ave 
South Elmbridge or Thames Ditton V.I. (Raised 1803; disb. 1805) ... ... 100 
430 


2nd. Battalion. 
Chertsey and Thorpe V.I. (Raised 1803; disb. 24 Mar. 1813) . 120 
Egham V.I. (Raised 1803; given title of “Loyal ’’ 1806; dish. 1812) . 120 
Godley and Egham Y.C. ‘(Raised 1803 : aed known as Godley 
Hundred Cavalry; disb. 24 May 1824) . do lseed cpus cge taba eet cae 


240 


60 


60 


140 


80 


80 


40 


3 | 
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jth Brigade. Alarm Pud-teeen. 


1st. Battalion. 
Epsom V.I. (Raised 1803; aie title of encull ’» 1806; disb. 24 


Mar. 1813) .. x6 axe 
Carshalton V.I. (Raised 1803 ; “dis. 24 Dec. 1812) .. eden tera ae 
Ashted V.I. (Raised 1803; disb, 24 Mar. 1806) ... . 80 
Ewell V.I. (Raised 1808; given title of ‘Loyal ”’ 1806 ; disb, 1 ‘Aug. 1809) 60 
480 
480 
2nd. Battalion. 
Betchworth V.I. (Raised 1804; disb. 24 Dec. 1805) . 200 
Michleham V.I. (Services accepted 25 Aug. 1803; disb. 3 5 May 1807) .. 50 
Leatherhead V.I. (Raised 1803; disb. 24 4 July — . 120 
Surrey Y.C. (2 Troops only) ... . Bec useie late: wake ca 50 
370 50 
ith Brigade. Alarm Post—Croydon, 
Croydon Volunteers (Inf) (Raised 1803 ; disb. 1813) . 200 
Mitcham V.I. (Raised 1803; given title of ‘ “Loyal” 1806 : disb. - 1815) —_ 
Morden V.I. (Raised 1803; ‘dis. = * < 
Merton V.I. (Raised 1800; disb. 1808) . ais tack “ade tua eeaee tee eee ee a 
520 
6th Brigade. Alarm Post—G@uildford, 
Ist. Battalion. 
Godalming V.I. (Services accepted 25 Sept. 1803; disb. 24 Dec. 1809) ... 200 
Guildford and Stoke V.I. (Raised as Guildford V 1. 1798 ; iaeeanan and 7 
title changed 1803; disb. 1808) ... sedi chan Wie 210 
Woking V.I. (Raised 1803; disb. 24 Mar. 1813)... 0.0.0. cc ces cee wee) 
410 
2nd Battalion. 
Whitley V.I. (Raised 1803: disb. 5 Aug., 1809) .. Filion iniateeieawees 150 
Thursley V.I. (Raised 1803; disb. 1808) . 60 
Fume V.1. (Raised 1798 : ‘called out in aid of the civil power at Farn- 
ham, 1800; disbanded 1802: re-raised1803; disb. 24 Mar., wend 100 
Guildford and Blackheath Y.C. (Raised 1803; disb. 1809) .. ae 100 
Woking Cav. (Raised as Woking Cav. Assn. 1798 ; disbanded 1802: re- 
raised as volr. cav. 1803; disb. 1805) . ; oa 40 
310 140 
?th Brigade. Alarm Post—Godstone. 
Bletchingley V.I. (Raised 1803; disb. 1808) . 80 
Lingfield and Crowhurst V.I. “(Raised 1803 ; ‘disb. and re-raised 1807 ; 
disb. 1812) .. — , ; 160 
240 
8th Brigade. Alarm Post — Croydon or Epsom. 
Surrey Y.C. (Services accepted 23 May, 1794; dissolved 21 Sept., 1818 ; 
re-organised 1831; two troops called out in aid of the civil power at 
Southwark 7 Nov. 1833; reduced 1838; disb. 1845) (4 Troops ay) 200 
Surrey Y.R. (Raised and attached to Surrey Y.C. 1803: disb. 1813) . 60 
260 


Cavalry 720 
Infantry 4,450 
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As the component units were disbanded, the 
brigading gradually fell into abeyance: the 
greater part of the personnel of the corps 
which were disbanded in 1808 and 1811, went 
into the regiments of local militia then being 
raised. If there had been an invasion the 
volunteers would have mobilised at their bri- 
gade alarm posts. 


The following units were disbanded before 
the brigading was effected : 


Holmsdale Y.C. (Raised 1798: 
1802). 

Holmsdale V.I. (Raised 1798: disb. 1802). 

All the Armed Associations for local de- 


fence. (Disb. 1802). 


disb. 


The following units, though raised in the county and administered by the Lord-Lieut- 
enant for Surrey, were brigaded with the volunteers of London: 


Lambeth V.I. 


(Raised as Loyal Lambeth A.A. 1798; re-raised as Loyal Lambeth V.I. 


1803; amalgamated with Christchurch, Southwark V.I. and title changed to Loyal 
Lambeth and Christchurch V.I. 1804: reduced 1806; disb. 1814). 
Rotherhithe V.I. (Services accepted 19 Sept., 1803; disb. 26 June 1806). 


Southwark V.I. (Raised 1803; amalgamated with St. John’s; St. Olave’s; 


and St. 


Saviour’s, Southwark V.I, 1804; given title of ‘‘ Loyal” 1805; title changed to 
Princess Charlotte’s Regiment of V.I. Sept., 1807; unofficially known as Princess 
Charlotte’s Loyal Southwark V.I., the rifle company unofficially known as Loyal 


Southwark Riflemen ; disb. 1813). 


Surrey V.I. (Raised as Bermondsey V.I. 1798: disbanded 1802 ; re-raised as 1st Surrey 
Regiment of V.I. 1803; called out in aid of the civil power 7-11 Apr. 1806; disb. 


1813; except the rifle company which was converted into the Ist 


Volunteers, disb. 1814). 

The following unit was never raised 
Sanderstead, Warlingham, Chelsham and 

1803; withdrawn from establishment 


The subjoined list has been compiled both 
from published and unpublished material. 
Previous to 1803 there is no record of the 
dates of volunteer commissions in the War 
Office or other documents now preserved in the 
Public Record Office: dates of armed associ- 
ation officers’ commissions are contained in 
the entry book H.O.51/106. The volunteer 
officers were gazetted, but not those of the 
armed associations: both, however, appear 
in the annual List of Officers of the Militia, 
the Gentlemen and Yeomanry Cavalry, and 
the Volunteer Infantry of the United King- 
dom, issued by the War Office, but this pub- 
lication is in some respects inaccurate and 
untrustworthy: after 1803, when H.R.H. the 
Duke of York became the Commander-in- 
Chief and reorganized the War Office, the 
sources of information increase in quality 
and quantity, for, besides the printed List, 


Woldingham V.I. 


there are the pay rolls W.O.13/4556-4562, and | 


the volunteer officers, succession books 
W.0.51/118-119, in which many particulars 
not appearing elsewhere are entered. As the 
volunteer commissions book W.O.25/121 is 


incomplete and usually at variance with the | 


other records, it has been generally dis- 
regarded in this list. For details of officers’ 
services other than in the yeomanry and vol- 
unteers, the army and militia lists have been 


Surrey Rifle 


(Services accepted 12 Oct. 
15 Oct. 1803). 


utilised as well as Colonel Davis’s work, but 
owing to the fact that in several cases there 
was more than one officer of the same name 
serving in different corps at the same period, 
it is rarely possible to discover which of the 
two is the one mentioned in this list. 

To add accounts of the civil careers of the 
officers would be almost an unsurmountable 
task and impossible without a life-long de- 
tailed study of local genealogy, as, except 
in a few cases such as Dr. Lettsom or Zachary 
Macaulay, they were drawn largely from the 
trading classes. Many of the yeomanry 
officers were of that now almost extinct race 
—the landed gentry—as is demonstrated by 
the appreciable number who were able to be 
commissioned into the militia. 

The dates in this list are those of the sev- 
eral commissions, and not the dates of the 
London Gazette in which the commission was 
noted. Often the notification was made sev- 
eral weeks after the date of the commission. 
In the official List sometimes one date is 
published, sometimes the other. Such inex- 
actitude is not unpardonable when it is re- 
membered that Great Britain was fighting to 


| maintain her independence and feared in- 


vasion; also the civil administration of the 
War Office was then ill organized and under- 
staffed. The dates in parentheses are those 
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when the officer became non-effective: where 
no such entrv is made the officer served till 
his unit was disbanded, (supra) except in 
case of the subaltern officers of the Surrey 
Yeomanry Cavalry, 1803-1818, and_ the 
Princess Charlotte’s Regiment of Volunteer 
Infantry from 1807 onwards, as owing to 
the incompleteness of the records for those 
years, it has not always been possible to dis- 
cover the date of officers becoming non- 
effective. 

A work of this nature is prone to contain 
errors and omissions in spite of the most 
determined efforts to eradicate them: the | 
compiler would be obliged if readers noticing 
such blemishes will be so engaging as to place 
them on record. 


Aspy, Sir William, Bart. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 16 Jan., 1807. 
Aspy, The Rev. William Jarvis. 
St. John’s, Southwark V.I. Chap. 12 Dec. 
1798: Chap. 11 Oct., 1803. 
ACKLAND, Gideon. 


Camberwell V.I. Lt. 17 Oct., 1803; Capt. | 


17 Feb., 1806 (suc. 27 Dec., 1806). 

ACKLAND, The Rev. Thomas. 
Christchurch Southwark Y.I. 
Oct., 1803. 

Apam, William, 
Streatham Inf. Asen. 
1798. 

Arron, William Townsend. 

Kew Inf. Assn. 2/Lt. 1798. 
Kew V.I. Ens. 11 Apr., 1803; Lt. 26 May, 
1804. 

Atcock, John. 

Southwark V.1. Capt. Aug., 1803: Lt.-Col. 
9 Dec., 1803: Lt.-col.-comdt. 11 Apr., 1804. 

Atper, Thomas. 

Camberwell Inf, Assn. 1/Lt. 5 June, 1798. 

ALDERMAN, John Augustus. 

Battersea V.I. Ens. 14 Oct., 1803. 

ALLEN, Joseph. 

Southwark V.I. 1/Lt. Aug., 1803. 

ALLEYN, Francis. 
Richmond Leg. (Inf.) Ens. 28 June, 1804: 
Lt. 1808: Capt. 1810. 

ANDERSON, James. 
Merton V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 1803. 

ANSELL, William. 

Surrey wet. 
8 Mar., 1821). 

ARDERNE, Henry. 
Southwark V.I. Capt. 
2 July, 1805). 

ARUNDEL, John. 


Aug., 1803. (suc. 


Chap. 12 | 


Capt. (C) 18 June, 


Surg. 22 Mar., 1805. (suc. | 


Guildford V.I. Capt. (C) 9 May, 1794. 
ATKINSON, George. 
St. Olave’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. Ens. 
26 June, 1799. 
Austen, Robert Alfred Cloyne. 
Surrey Y.C. Lt. 31 July, 1841. 
H. C. Carpew-ReEnbte. 
(To be continued). 


A SONNET FROM DANTE’S VITA 
NUOVA.—I enclose a metrical transla- 
tion of one of Dante’s sonnets from La Vita 
Nuova (in spite of the fact that Rossetti has 
| preceded me), partly that I may get some 
authoritative decision as to the meaning and 
| philology of smore (I. 5). 








| Negli occhi porta la mia donna Amore; 
| Per che si fa gentil cio ch’ella mira: 
} Ov’ella passa, ogni uom ver lei si gira, 
| E cui saluta fa tremar lo core. 
Sicché, bassando il viso, tutto smore, 
E d’ogni suo difetto allor sospira: 
Fuggon dinanzi a lei Superbia ed Ira: 
Aiutatemi, donne, a farle onore. 
Ogni dolcezza, ogni pensiero umile 
‘Nasce nel core a chi parlar la sente; 
Ond’é beato chi prima a vice. 
| Quel ch’ella par quand’ un poco sorride, 
| Non si pud dicer, ne tener a mente, 
| Si &@ nuovo miracolo gentile. 
My lady’s eyes wherein Love finds his seat, 
| Ennoble that whereon her vision lies ; 
| To her when she is passing turn men’s eyes, 
| She makes the heart of him she greeteth 
| beat. 
Each, shamefac’d, lays contrition at her feet, 
And breathes his own unworthiness in 
si 
pete her Pride, before her Anger flies; 
Help to exalt her, ladies, I entreat. 
| When she doth speak of sweetness that 
| beguiles 
| And gentle thoughts each heart the source 
doth 
| Warses he is blest who first her face doth 


WwW nak oa is like when she a little smiles, 
I cannot say, nor clearly call to mind, 
So sweet, so new, so strange the mystery. 
I am unable to offer a satisfactory render- 
| ing of tutto smore (1. 5). From Rossetti’s 
| version : 
And of his evil heart is then aware. 
| it seems that he found a similar difficulty. 
H.C... M. 


\ 

| {In the edition of ‘ La Vita Nuova’ by Pietro 

| Fraticelli (Firenze, Seconda edizione, 1885) is 

| the following note to “smuore”: “ Diventa 

| smorto, pallido.” “Smorire” to turn pale, 
appears in the dictionaries. ] 
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E BISHOP OF ALET, 1429.—On 30 Oct. 

1428 the Pope granted the petition of the | 
widowed Duchess of Clarence, ‘‘ who desired | 
to live away from worldly pomps,”’ that the | 
monks of Syon Abbey might, in spite of their | 
law of enclosure, leave their monastery to | 
attend to her spiritual needs as often as she | 
should require their services; and this they 
should be allowed to do without licence of | 
diocesan or any superior of the Order. It is | 
evident that the superiors did not favour this | 
arrangement for the papal indult to the 
Duchess was repeated on 9 Nov., 1429, and 
a concurrent mandate (10 Nov.) issued from 
Rome to the Bishops of Alet and Ely and 
the Abbot of St. Albans to see that the ar- 
rangement was carried out. 

A Benedictine Abbey was founded at Alet | 
in 813 and made an episcopal see in 1317; | 
but since the Concordat of 1802 it has been | 
merged, with other small neighbouring dio- | 
ceses, in the diocese of Carcassonne, which | 
now includes the whole department of Aude | 
in the south-east of France. Who was | 
bishop of Alet in 1429, and what was his | 
position in England ? 


IRF. | 
OPE GREGORY’S BULL OF ABSOLU- | 
TION FOR KING HENRY IV. — | 
Henry IV, with all who took part in the 
illegal execution of Richard Scrope, Arch- 
bishop of York, on 8 June, 1405, was excom- 
municated by Pope Innocent VII. In 1408 
Pope Gregory XII removed the excommuni- 
cation from all who declared their sorrow for 
their participation in this event, the absolu- 
tion enjoining certain acts of penance. Part 
of the King’s penance was that he should 
found three religious houses. Poor Henry, 
with a permanently empty exchequer, was 
unable to carry this out; indeed, he was 
so far bankrupt that the marriage of his 
daughter Philippa was postponed time and 
again for this reason. In the end, when Eric 
would wait no longer and agreed to take 
Philippa without a dowry, the money neces- 
sary for her journey was borrowed. Henry V, 
on his accession to the throne, immediately 
undertook to carry out that portion of his 
father’s penance which related to the foun- 
dation of the three religious houses. He 
founded the Carthusian priory of Bethle- 
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hem at Sheen, the Bridgettine abbey of Sion 
at Twickenham, and hoped to found a Celes- 


Fesrvuary 23, 1935. 








tine priory of Jerusalem also at Twicken- 
ham; all three foundations were in the 
neighbourhood of his favourite palace at 
Sheen (Richmond). In Lydgate’s contem- 
porary verses on the King, he says: 
After he made religions at Sheen then 
Sion, Jerusalem and eke Bethlehem 
(MS. Cot. Jul E. iv. fo. 7b). 
The titles suggest that the building of 
these three houses may have been an alterna- 
tive to a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. A 


| house for the Celestines was built at Twicken- 


ham, but for reasons too long to explain here, 
this foundation failed. 

I am anxious to obtain a copy of the book 
of absolution issued by Pope Gregory XII. 
In No. 15 of York Minster Historical Tracts, 
is an account of Archbishop Scrope by Canon 
Solloway, and in this he mentions that a 
copy of the bull is entered in the register 
of Archbishop Alexander Neville—a prede- 
cessor, not the successor of Scrope in the 
see. 

Has this book been printed? If so, where 
can it be found? 

J. R. F. 


‘HOMAS JAMES.—Colonel Thomas James, 

C.B., Bengal Staff Corps, d. Calcutta 

25 Dec. 1874. Biographical details (other 
than of his military career) are asked for. 


H. Butiocg, 
Major. 
2a, Clanricarde Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. 


T. URSULA IN ENGLAND. — In the 
Parish Church, Leyton, Essex, there is 
a brass with an inscription containing an in- 
vocation to St. Ursula. 1 should be obliged 
by the names of any other churches contain- 
ing any memorial in which this saint is 
mentioned. 
G. W. 
South Hackney. 


RINGLE.—Have any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
portraits, letters or other information 
concerning my relatives, Major-Gen. Henry 
Pringle (Ensign, Otway’s 35th Regt., 1747; 
Lieut. 27th Regt., 1750; Major, 56th Regt., 
1758; Lt.-Col. and Col. 51st Regt., 1770-86), 
or his son, Lt.-Gen. Sir William Henry 
Pringle, G.C.B., M.P. (ob. 1840)? = If_so, 
would they be so kind as to send me particu- 
lars. I am _ editing Maj.-Gen. Henry 
Pringle’s letters for publication. 
L. E. O’Hanton oF Onror. 
The Holt, Hook, Hampshire. 
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ICE AND DICE-BOXES IN THE XVIII. 
CENT. — I should be glad if someone 
among your readers could inform me as to 
the size and characteristics of the dice used 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
and also as to what the dice-boxes used at 
that time were like. 


_Harotp R. Suurtierr. 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 


ILLIAM TAYLOR OF WAXWAY 
(1648).—This man is mentioned, prob- 
ably as a brother-in-law, in the will of John 





D*® LA ROQUE’S ‘MAISON DE HAR- 

COURT.’—What copies are there in this 
country of this great work, published at 
Paris in 1662-4, in 4 vols. folio, besides the 
one in the Library of the British Museum ? 
I only know of one other set, viz., in the pos- 
session of the present Viscount Harcourt at 
Nuneham Park, Co. Oxford, which was pre- 
sented by the Marshal Duc Henri de Har- 
court to his English kinsman, Simon I. Vis- 
count Harcourt in 1702. Another copy was 
formerly in the possession of the Harcourts 
of Ankerwycke Priory, Wraysbury, Bucking- 


Drake of Colyton and Yardbury, dated 27 hameshire, but was disposed of by them some 
Mar., 1648. Will some reader please tell me | time ago. 
if this William Taylor married Joane, bapt. | 


Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 
11 June, 1628, at Colyton, daughter of Wil- | 





liam and Margaret (Westofer) Drake. | ED DANE. One still hears this 

Was Waxway a manor house in Devon, or 
elsewhere? I find there was a George Taylor, 
“Jr.,” of Ottery St. Mary, who was witness 


to a will in 1666. Possibly he was of the | a young woman with blazing red hair pass- 


same family as William Taylor. Vivian 
does not list a pedigree for the Taylor fam- 
ily, and Vivian is the only reference avail- 
able to me. Any assistance on this query 
will be gratefully received. 

E. H. Drake. 


OBERT DUDLEY OF BRISTOL.— 
Married a sister of Edward and Robert 
Green, c. 1600. Wanted, particulars and 
abstract of will. This man is said to have 
been ancestor of ‘a family in the U.S.A. 
Wanted, proof of same. 
J. W. F. 


E REV. THOMAS HAMPTON. — In 
Green’s ‘ List of Early Emigrants’ (to 





the U.S.A.), p. 200, it is recorded that Gov- 
ernor Harvey (of ) issued a Land 
Patent to the Rev. Thomas Hampton 


for 300 acres in Norfolk County, Virginia, for 
bringing six adult persons into the Colony, 
viz., John Bagworth, Edward Dudley, John 
Bass, Thomas Hainton, John Browne, and 
Richard Egglestone, — February, 1637. Can 
any reader give particulars of the clergyman, 
or of any of the emigrants? From what 
part of England did they migrate? 


J. W. F. 


RICHARD DUDLEY OF YANWATH, 
WESTMORLAND.—Living in 1593. He 
married Dorothy, daughter of Edward San- 
9 Wanted, particulars and abstract of 
will, 
J. W. F. 





curious epithet applied to anyone pos- 
sessing red hair in Cornwall and Devon. 
Only the other day an acquaintance convers- 
ing with me in the streets of Plymouth, on 


ing by, made the casual remark that she was 
a Dane! The subject, I believe, was brought 
up many years ago in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 
but no solution as to the meaning of the 
epithet was given, if I remember correctly. 
Charlotte Yonge, the gifted Devonshire 
authoress, was evidently quite familiar with 
the saying, for in her historical novel, ‘ The 
Little Duke,’ in which Bernard the Dane, the 
reputed ancestor of the Harcourt family in 
France and England, is one of the principal 
characters, she chooses to describe this indi- 
vidual as possessing red hair. I believe that 
I am correct in assuming that the majority 
of Danes, at the present day at least, have 
dark hair, in which respect they differ from 
the other Scandinavian peoples, and are 
shown in my opinion to have been largely 
diluted with Celtic blood, in the same way 
as the English. Did the phrase originate 
from the ancient Danish pirates having spilt 
so much blood during their periodical raids? 
Witit1am Harcourt-Baru. 
(See cliii. 352, 394, 431 (1927)]. 


ARCOURT EFFIGY 1N WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL.—In addition to the tomb 

of Sir William (I.) de Harcourt, a Knight 
Templar, there is in this cathedral also the 
effigy of a female member of the Harcourt 
family, on the authority of J. Britton, the 
archaeologist. A woodcut engraving thereof 
will be found in ‘ Old England,’ edited by 
Charles Knight, 1844, folio vol. i., fig. 638. 
Does this effigy depict the spouse of the Sir 
William de Harcourt above? She was Alice, 
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HE BISHOP OF ALET, 1429.—On 30 Oct. 
1428 the Pope granted the petition of the 
widowed Duchess of Clarence, ‘‘ who desired 
to live away from worldly pomps,’’ that the 
monks of Syon Abbey might, in spite of their 
law of enclosure, leave their monastery to 
attend to her spiritual needs as often as she 
should require their services; and this they 
should be allowed to do without licence of 
diocesan or any superior of the Order. It is 
evident that the superiors did not favour this 
arrangement for the papal indult to the 
Duchess was repeated on 9 Nov., 1429, and 
a concurrent mandate (10 Nov.) issued from 
Rome to the Bishops of Alet and Ely and 
the Abbot of St. Albans to see that the ar- 
rangement was carried out. 

A Benedictine Abbey was founded at Alet 
in 813 and made an episcopal see in 1317; 
but since the Concordat of 1802 it has been 
merged, with other small neighbouring dio- 
ceses, in the diocese of Carcassonne, which 
now includes the whole department of Aude 
in the south-east of France. Who was 
bishop of Alet in 1429, and what was his 
position in England? 


J. R. F. 


JOPE GREGORY’S BULL OF ABSOLU- 
TION FOR KING HENRY IV. 
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tine priory of Jerusalem also at Twicken- 
ham; all three foundations were in_ the 
his favourite palace at 
Sheen (Richmond). In Lydgate’s contem- 
porary verses on the King, he says: 

After he made religions at Sheen then 

Sion, Jerusalem and eke Bethlehem 

(MS. Cot. Jul E. iv. fo. 7b), 

The titles suggest that the building of 
these three houses may have been an alterna. 
tive to a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. A 
house for the Celestines was built at Twicken- 
ham, but for reasons too long to explain here, 
this foundation failed. 

I am anxious to obtain a copy of the book 
of absolution issued by Pope Gregory XII. 
In No. 15 of York Minster Historical Tracts, 
is an account of Archbishop Scrope by Canon 
Solloway, and in this he mentions that a 
copy of the bull is entered in the register 
of Archbishop Alexander Neville—a prede- 
cessor, not the successor of Scrope in_ the 
See. 

Has this book been printed ? 
can it be found? 


If so, where 


J. R. F. 


, THOMAS JAMES.—Colonel Thomas James, 


Henry IV, with all who took part in the | 
illegal execution of Richard Scrope, Arch- | 
bishop of York, on 8 June, 1405, was excom- | 


municated by Pope Innocent VII. 


In 1408 | 


Pope Gregory XII removed the excommuni- | 


cation from all who declared their sorrow for 


their participation in this event, the absolu- | 


tion enjoining certain acts of penance. 
“aa 

of the King’s penance was that he should 

found three religious houses. 


Part | 


Poor Henry, | 


with a permanently empty exchequer, was | 
unable to carry this out; indeed, he was | 
so far bankrupt that the marriage of his | 


daughter Philippa was postponed time and 
again for this reason. In the end, when Eric 
would wait no longer and agreed to take 


C.B., Bengal Staff Corps, d. Calcutta 
25 Dec. 1874. Biographical details (other 
than of his military career) are asked for. 
H. BULLock, 
Major. 
2a, Clanricarde Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. 


T. URSULA IN ENGLAND. — In the 

Parish Church, Leyton, Essex, there is 

a brass with an inscription containing an in- 

vocation to St. Ursula. 1 should be obliged 

by the names of any other churches contain- 

ing any memorial in which this saint 1s 
mentioned. 

G. W. 


South Hackney. 


YRINGLE.—Have any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
portraits, letters or other information 


| concerning my relatives, Major-Gen. Henry 


| Pringle (Ensign, Otway’s 35th Regt., 1747; 


Philippa without a dowry, the money neces | 
sary for her journey was borrowed. Henry V, | 


on his accession to the throne, immediately 
undertook to carry out that portion of his 
father’s penance which related to the foun- 
dation of the three religious houses. He 
founded the Carthusian priory of Bethle- 
hem at Sheen, the Bridgettine abbey of Sion 
at Twickenham, and hoped to found a Celes- 


Lieut. 27th Regt., 1750; Major, 56th Regt., 
1758; Lt.-Col. and Col. 51st Regt., 1770-86), 
or his son, Lt.-Gen. Sir William Henry 
Pringle, G.C.B., M.P. (ob. 1840)? If so, 
would they be so kind as to send me particu- 
lars. I am _ editing Maj.-Gen. Henry 
Pringle’s letters for publication. 
L. E. O’Hanton or Onror. 
The Holt, Hook, Hampshire. 
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ICE AND DICE-BOXES IN THE XVIII. 
CENT. — I should be glad if someone 
among your readers could inform me as to 
the size and characteristics of the dice used 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
and also as to what the dice-boxes used at 
that time were like. 
Harotp R. SHURTLEFF. 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 


JILLIAM TAYLOR OF WAXWAY 
(1648).—This man is mentioned, prob- 
ably as a brother-in-law, in the will of John 
Drake of Colyton and Yardbury, dated 27 
Mar., 1648. Will some reader please tell me | 
if this William Taylor married Joane, bapt. 
11 June, 1628, at Colyton, daughter of Wil- 
liam and Margaret (Westofer) Drake. 
Was Waxway a manor house in Devon, or 
elsewhere? I find there was a George Taylor, 
“Jr,” of Ottery St. Mary, who was witness 
to a will in 1666. Possibly he was of the 
same family as William Taylor. Vivian 
does not list a pedigree for the Taylor fam- 
ily, and Vivian is the only reference avail- 
able to me. Any assistance on this query 

will be gratefully received. 

KE. H. Drake. 


OBERT DUDLEY OF BRISTOL.— 
Married a sister of Edward and Robert 
Green, c. 1600. Wanted, particulars and 
abstract of will. This man is said to have 
been ancestor of ‘a family in the U.S.A. 
Wanted, proof of same. 











J. W.. &. 


THE REV. THOMAS HAMPTON. — In| 
Green’s ‘ List of Early Emigrants’ (to 





the U.S.A.), p. 200, it is recorded that Gov- 
emor Harvey (of ) issued a Land 
Patent to the Rev. Thomas Hampton 


for 300 acres in Norfolk County, Virginia, for 
bringing six adult persons into the Colony, 
viz, John Bagworth, Edward Dudley, John 
Bass, Thomas Hainton, John Browne, and 
Richard Egglestone, — February, 1637. Can 
any reader give particulars of the clergyman, 
or of any of the emigrants? From what 
part of England did they migrate ? 


J. W. F. 


RICHARD DUDLEY OF YANWATH, 
WESTMORLAND.—Living in 1593. He 
married Dorothy, daughter of Edward San- 
—y Wanted, particulars and abstract of 
will, 
J. W. F. 
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Dp” LA ROQUE’S ‘MAISON DE HAR- 

COURT.’—What copies are there in this 
country of this great work, published at 
Paris in 1662-4, in 4 vols. folio, besides the 
one in the Library of the British Museum? 
I only know of one other set, viz., in the pos- 
session of the present Viscount Harcourt at 
Nuneham Park, Co. Oxford, which was pre- 
sented by the Marshal Duc Henri de Har- 
court to his English kinsman, Simon I. Vis- 
count Harcourt in 1702. Another copy was 
formerly in the possession of the Harcourts 
of Ankerwycke Priory, Wraysbury, Bucking- 
hameshire, but was disposed of by them some 
time ago. 

Witt1am Harcourt-Batu. 


“RED DANE.’ — One still hears this 

curious epithet applied to anyone pos- 
sessing red hair in Cornwall and Devon. 
Only the other day an acquaintance convers- 
ing with me in the streets of Plymouth, on 
a young woman with blazing red hair pass- 
ing by, made the casual remark that she was 
a Dane! The subject, I believe, was brought 
up many years ago in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 
but no solution as to the meaning of the 
epithet was given, if I remember correctly. 
Charlotte Yonge, the gifted Devonshire 
authoress, was evidently quite familiar with 
the saying, for in her historical novel, ‘ The 
Little Duke,’ in which Bernard the Dane, the 
reputed ancestor of the Harcourt family in 
France and England, is one of the principal 


| characters, she chooses to describe this indi- 


vidual as possessing red hair. I believe that 
I am correct in assuming that the majority 
of Danes, at the present day at least, have 
dark hair, in which respect they differ from 
the other Scandinavian peoples, and are 
shown in my opinion to have been largely 
diluted with Celtic blood, in the same way 
as the English. Did the phrase originate 
from the ancient Danish pirates having spilt 
so much blood during their periodical raids? 
Witit1am Harcourt-Batu. 
[Seo cliii. 352, 394, 431 (1927). 


ARCOURT EFFIGY 1N WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL.—In addition to the tomb 

of Sir William (I.) de Harcourt, a Knight 
Templar, there is in this cathedral also the 
effigy of a female member of the Harcourt 
family, on the authority of J. Britton, the 
archaeologist. A woodcut engraving thereof 
will be found in ‘Old England,’ edited by 
Charles Knight, 1844, folio vol. i., fig. 638. 
Does this effigy depict the spouse of the Sir 
William de Harcourt above? She was Alice, 
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daughter and co-heir of Sir Thomas Noel (or | 


Nowell) of Ellenhall, Co. Stafford, to whom 
he was married in 1201, and she died in 1235. 
Wittram Harcourt-Batu. 


(jOPE FAMILY. — Wanted, any entrics 
from parish registers, wills, deeds or 
other documents relating to this family. 
E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


ARBLE STATUES WITH BRAZEN 
HEADS.—Cicero Ep. Att. i. 8 mentions 
Hermae of Pentelic marble so made. Are 


any such extant? 

Fraga QUOTATIONS : SOURCES WANTED. 

1. Spectandum est semper ne magna 
injuria fiat 

Fortibus et miseris; 
usquam est, 

Argenti atque auri, spoliatis arma supersunt. 

* Hist. of the World.’ Raleigh. Bk. v. 317. 

Also quoted with curandum substituted for 

spectandum in Giraldus Cambrensis—‘ Itiner- 

ary through Wales ’—(Everyman’s Edit. p. 58). 

2. Hic finis, nomen ubique. 


R. 


tollas licet omne quod 


3. Non omnibus dormio— Peveril of the | 
Peak ’—Scott, 1838 Ed. Vol. 29, 302. Cic. Ep. 7, | 


24. Context or briefest possible abstract of it, 
wanted. 
4. Non potes in nugas dicere plura meas 
Ipse ego quam dixi. 
5. Oneratus, honoratus 
Loaded or rather honoured. 
Giraldus Cambrensis. ‘ Itinerary 
Wales,’ Everyman’s Edit. p. 21. Believed to be 
in Livy. 
6. Pompeios juvenes Asia atque Europa, sed 
ipsum 
Terra tegit Libyos. 
Quoted by Sir T. Browne (Everyman’s Edit.), 
pp. 92 and 270. 


habere. 
Quoted by George Eliot. ‘ Romola,’ p. 49. 
8. Bonus Bernardus non videt omnia. 
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Replies. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING 
SEARCH OF REGISTERS. 
(elxviii. 26, 63, 101). 

THE extract is from the current issue of the 


Diocesan Kalendar of the Diocese of 
Exeter : 
FEES FOR SEARCHING REGISTERS. 


The fee for searching Registers of Baptism 
and Burial depends on custom, i.e., the fee 
which was paid anterior to 52 George III, 
c. 146, and which fee was specially reserved 
by that Act (Sec. 16). In the absence of cus 
tom to the contrary, it may not, however, be 
unreasonably assumed having regard to the 
fee fixed for searching the Register of Mar. 
riages hereinafter mentioned that a fee of 1s, 
for the first year, and 6d. for every subsequent 
year, is a fair and proper fee. 

As to the Register of Marriages by 6 and 7 
William [V., c. 86, sec. 35, it is enacted as fol. 
lows: 

“Every rector, vicar, or curate, and every 
registrar, registering officer and secretary, who 
shall have the keeping for the time being of any 
register book of births, deaths, or marriages, 
shall at all reasonable times allow searches to 


| be made of any register book in his keeping, 


through | 


and shall give a copy certified under his hand 
of any entry or entries in the same, on pay- 
ment of the fee hereinafter mentioned (that is 
to say) for every search extending over a period 
not more than one year the sum of one shilling 
and sixpence additional for every additional 
year, and the sum of two shillings and sixpence 
for every single certificate.” 

In my opinion the Act compels an incum- 
bent to allow a search to be made, but does 
not compel him to search. Owing to the 


| churlishness and ignorance of a small min- 
~ . . . | nf 
7. Sunt qui non habeant, est qui non curat | 


Quoted in ‘ Cranford,’ Gaskell, p. 88. | 


H. C. M. 


(3. The words refer to a story about one Cipius | 
who used to peotens to be asleep on occasions | 


when he might otherwise have to find 
with his wife. A slave once, taking advantage 
of this, attempted to steal a cup, whereupon 
Cipius jumped up crying “ Non omnibus 
dormio ” an retrieved his property. Cicero, 
writing to M. Fadius Gallus declares that as 


fault | 


Cipius was not asleep for everybody, so he is | 


not everybody’s servant (‘non 


omnibus, 
mi Galle, servio ”’). 


It was a question of keep- | 


ing the goodwill of an insolent Sardinian, the | 


musician ‘Tigellius. The letter is pctxv of 
Tyrrell’s edition of Cicero’s correspondence. 
7. Hor. Ep. ii. 2. 182). 


ority of incumbents and parsimony, ignorance 
and lack of tact of a small minority of 
searchers, the questions are of real moment. 
It is sometimes forgotten that no incumbent 
who knows his duties can allow a search with- 
out invigilation which, of course, costs money. 
It appears that a separate search fee is to 
be given for each book. 
EpWIN SPENCER CHALK. 
Rector of Kentisbeare and Blackborough. 


That the present system in vogue in the 
search of registers is utterly wrong, 1s only 
too true. 

Two Wiltshire rectors were the acme of 
courtesy when I visited them; one produced 
his books readily, and refused any fee, but 
left me alone for an hour which was wrong 
because I was a stranger and might have 
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wished to destroy evidence; the second 
actually said I was quite welcome to carry 
the books home and study them at leisure ! 

The third clergyman also charged nothing, 
and left me alone with the records. 

My fourth experience was unpleasant. The 
parson was a pompous gentleman (?) in pos- 
session of a £900 living. It was a bitterly 
cold day but he kept me waiting outside until 
it suited his pleasure to appear, spoke to me 
as if I were a tramp, and refused to supply 
me with the information I needed either then 
or in the future. Nos. 3 and 4 held 
Gloucestershire livings. 

CHARLES GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


WOCKNEY PRONUNCIATION  (clxviii. 


reference but two on this subject—the pronun- 
ciation by Londoners of w as v—my object 
was merely to give my own experience in 


Dickens, especially on such a trivial matter, 
iut two further replies seem to take 


unwillingly, that I ought to make a_ few 
further observations. To begin with, I have 
grave doubts whether either Thackeray or 


“a 


was a literary ‘‘ convention,’’ perhaps imi- 
tated by one writer from another, to make 
the Cockney say vich for which, vy for why, 
ete.—but the question is, how far this mis- 
pronunciation was general, even in the period 
(say, roughly, 1830-1860) when writers de- 
lighted in making their Cockney characters 
speak thus. I still believe that, as at pre- 
sent, the opposite change of w for v was much 
more usual—e.g., weal for veal. 

Some of the words put into Sam Weller’s 
mouth by Dickens, especially svear for swear, 
seem impossibly clumsy, for v is a much more 
dificult sound than w, even at the beginning 
of a word. : 

Perhaps I may be permitted to quote a con- 
secutive series of words containing these 
letters, from Dickens himself in the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers,’ for I imagine that the Wellers, 
father and son, had more to do with setting 
this fashion than any other characters. 

In chapter xx. (after the meeting at Dod- 
son and Fogg’s), old Weller meets his son, 
Sam. The following is the series of words 
In question, running consecutively as spoken 
by father and son): Wy (for why), why 
wouldn’t, wy, wy, what, woman, widder, 








/ 2, 67, 102, 121).—In my reply at the last | 


my remarks so seriously that I feel, rather | 


Bulwer Lytton had very extensive first-hand | 
knowledge of the Londoner’s dialect—but here, | 
perhaps, I am mistaken. There certainly | 
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wentur (venture), widder, vife (wife), wery, 
widders, wery, when, wery, way, wery, 
worn’t, wery, where, work, worked, wery, 
wondered, wouldn’t—with, widder, woice, 
with, wictim, ven, ’00man (woman), where, 
veres, awersion, washing. 

Chapter xxii. (before the journey to 
Ipswich): worser, wery, wery, inwention, 
wouldn’t, what, when, Weller, women, wish, 
was, wotin’ (voting), well, what, with, worry- 
ing, what, wery, vith, ’00man, we, walks, 
where, was, women, whisperin’, white, wisit, 
vith, white, avay, women, ven, vith, whether, 
wery, ven, went, wish, walkin’, warn’t, wery, 
where, women, was, was, wery, where, wild, 
would, wessel, wessel (vessel), walked, wish, 
women, ven, Villam, archvay. 

That is sixty words having w correctly; 
twenty-one instances of v to w; twelve of 
w tov. This more than suffices, perhaps, as 
an example taken at random, of the two Wel- 


| a? « rersati . _ g ickene 
London, not to make any serious attack on | lers’ conversation, and shows that Dickens 


, 


only remembered his own ‘‘ convention ”’ oc- 
casionally, 

No doubt old Mr. Weller, when he had 
his headquarters at the Bull Inn, White- 
chapel, was known by the majority of the 
inhabitants outside Aldgate, and especially 
in Petticoat Lane, as Mr. Veller. Dickens 
may have delighted in some particular indi- 
vidual, or individuals, of that district, and 
their speech. 

May I wind up this unduly long letter by 
an example which delighted me, and is some- 
what to the point. Two or three years ago 
I overheard, on the sea-front of a south-coast 
town, a conversation between four German 
Jews (the usual round stumpy ‘“‘balls’”’ of 
fur)—one man was declaiming, in a loud, 
raucous voice: ‘‘ Vell, all chorks [jokes] 
apart, ve had a very lofely little vork 
| walk].”’ 

Has there ever been a general “ fixed ’”’ 
Cockney speech? People have drifted 
into London from all the English coun- 
ties, from Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 
and from various parts of the Continent— 
and although the Essex speech is reputed to 
have been largely responsible, there must 
have been always local variations and exag- 
gerations—all more or less agreeing now in 
dropping the h, and more surprisingly adding 
it wrongly (though this occurs also in the 
counties: e.g., I have heard “‘ hawk’’ for 
‘* oak,’’ and ‘‘ harsh ”’ for ‘‘ ash ’’ in Work- 
shire)—and in the general sound of Kéau 
for ‘‘ cow,’’ etc.—which has been extensively 
adopted in some of our Colonies. 
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I was interested to learn the details given 
by Mr. Epwarp Forse about the old song, 
* Villikins and His Dinah.’ 

By the way, I do not think Arthur Sketch- 
ley used the change from w to v in his re- 
markable Cockney creation, ‘‘ Mrs. Brown,” 
(about the seventies and eighties, I think). 
I have half-a-dozen of his books about her— 
but cannot face searching them at present. 

K. Rocers. 


IERRE DANIEL HUET, BISHOP OF 
AVRANCHES: HIS CORRESPOND- 
INCE (clxvii. 369, 426, 460; clxviii. 50). — 
I am greatly obliged to Mr. Rateu E, OckEN- 
DEN and to Mr. Micwaret F. J. McDOoNNELL 
for the interesting facts given by them at 
the second and third references. 

I am indebted, also, to Dr. Harcourt 
Brown for supplying, and to Lieut. H. W. 
Robinson for transmitting to me, some other 
useful information about the correspondence 
of Huet. Dr. Harcourt Brown, in a letter 
dated Florence, Italy, Nov. 29, 1934, ad- 
dressed to Lieut. Robinson, mentions a bro- 
chure entitled: ‘A travers les Papiers de 
Huet,’ by Léon-G. Pelissier (Paris: Techener, 
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1889), and says that the author asserts that | 


Libri disposed of some of the Huet papers, 
before he sold the remainder to the Earl of 
Ashburnham. Dr. Brown suggests the possi- 
bility that between the time that Béziat saw 
the portefeuilles Rancogne, and the time that 
they were inspected by Pelissier in 1882, in 
Florence, there were removed some papers by 
Edmond Halley as well as by Leibniz and 
others. 

The British Museum is said 
copies of the sale Catalogues of the Libri 
Collection, but they are not directly accessi- 
ble to me. I infer that the British Museum 
has, also, copies of the Sale Catalogues of 
the Ashburnham MSS., but these, if exam- 
ined, would probably not be helpful, for the 
reason that the Libri Collection was, seem 
ingly, split up, before the Earl of Ashburn- 
ham acquired any portion of the correspond- 
ence of Huet. Certain letters written by 
Edmond Halley have been discovered in dif- 
ferent collections. Where others might be 
found I do not know. My search continues. 

The printed Report of the negotiations be- 
tween the Trustees of the British Museum 
and the Agents of the Earl of Ashburnham 





(London, 1883), for the purchase of the Stowe | 


Colléction, contains (p. 9) this remark : 
The French and Latin correspondence of 


Huet, oe of Avranches, in 30 portfolios, is 
also retained. 


| or a box for collecting alms. 
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Does this mean that some of the corres. 
pondence of Huet was retained in the British 
Museum and may still be there, or was all 
that portion of the Ashburnham MSS, sold 
subsequently to Italy? It would be interest. 
ing, indeed, to discover that the original 
letters from Halley, Fermat, Hevelius, Huy- 
gens and Leibniz, mentioned by Libri, are 
in London, now! I hardly dare hope for 


such good luck. 
Si: UBALDESCA  (clxviii. 62). — St. 

Ubaldesca, the protectress of Pisa and a 
contemporary of St. Francis, is the subject 
of some pretty legends. She was the daugh- 
ter of poor Tuscan peasants and distinguished 
herself at an early age by her love of the 
poor, the sweetness of her temper, her taci- 
turnity and her rigorous asceticism. Her 
ambition was to become a nun in the convent 
of St. John of Jerusalem, but the want of 
money for a dowry seemed an insuperable 
obstacle. One day, however, when she was 
making bread, an angel appeared to her and 
told her that if she went to the convent she 
would be received. Thrusting the flour into 
the oven, she ran off to tell her parents, who 
accompanied her to Pisa, where, to their sur- 
prise, they found the abbess and the nuns— 
for the same angel had appeared to them— 
drawn up outside waiting to welcome her. 
When, a day or two later, the parents re 
turned to their home, they discovered that 
the flour which she had left in the oven was 
bread, made to perfection. Ubaldesca spent 


E. F. MacPrxe. 


| ¢ > vas i i s ne n- 
to possess | M@ny years begging in the streets for the co 


vent, and was a great success, for she was 
very popular, since it was believed that her 
presence brought all sorts of blessings to 
Pisa. But the fall of a stone from an un- 
finished house put an end to her career as 
a collector, and when she died in 1206, at the 
age of seventy, after a long illness, the 
abbess and others who were watching half- 
expectant, saw her carried up to heaven In 
a chariot of fire. 

She is represented holding a palm, the re 
ward of patience, and a vessel, which has 
been variously interpreted as a bucket for 
warming the hands (scalding), in allusion to 
her devotion to the poor, a holy-water vat, 
A biographer 
says that it is intended to remind the specta- 
tor of one of her miracles. She was stand- 
ing by a well when some peasants asked her 
to give them the water she had drawn; she 
made the sign of the cross over it, and when 
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they tasted it they found that it was wine. 
Or the vessel might perhaps refer to a scene 
depicted on canvas in 1787 by a Viterban 
artist of the Roman school, Domenico Corvi, 
and still on view in the cathedral. Here 
she appears healing the sick by the use of 
holy water; the cure takes place long after 
sunset, and the light of a torch irradiates the 
face of the principal figure, that is, of course, 
the saint. Night effects appealed to Corvi. 
Her feast is kept on 28 May, the day on 
which she died. 


ARMSTRONG. 


EXPLAN A- 


T. Percy 
RECORDS OF PRESCOT: 


97).—Buche. J. Ray (1818) has in his South 


residence, ‘‘ Belvedere,’’ 
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“HOLLIES ” (SHAM RUINS, TOWERS, 

MONUMENTS) (clxviii. 97).—‘‘ Peder- 
sen’s Folly ’’ is a pair of very tall stone or 
concrete towers, with a ‘‘ lantern chamber ”’ 
at the top, at Sway in Hampshire, visible 
from the Southern Railway near New Milton 
Station. It is said that the builder intended 
his corpse to lie in the glass room on the top- 
most floor. 

‘“ Horton Folly’’ is a _ polygonal brick 
tower near Wimborne, probably built origin- 
ally as an astronomical observatory. 

‘* The Ruins,” near the Prince of Wales’s 
at Virginia Water, 


| consists of a number of stone pillars, archi- 


TION OF WORDS WANTED (elxviii. | 


and East Country words, though not among | 


his North Country ones: 

Buck. The breast (Sussex); in Dutch and 
old Saxon it signifies the belly; the buck of a 
cart, ie., the body of a cart. 

This suggests that the word in 
may mean the body or carcase of a beast. 

W. KeatTInGce Cray. 


Downdubb. ‘‘ Daub’’ is a Lancashire 
word for clay. <A ‘‘ dauber ’’ was a builder 
of walls with clay or mud, mixed with straw ; 
a plasterer (Halliwell). I suggest the com- 


| brought from North Africa 


_ | Court, Co. Worcester, the Rev. 
question | 


plaint was that part of the chimney and | 


the plaster below it had fallen on the next 
house. 
R. S. B. 


| 1769 by Sir 


“PONNETS ON THE GREEN ”’ (clxviii. | 


97).—Surely this phrase, like 
much better-known ‘‘ Wigs on the Green,’”’ as 
meaning a local quarrel or pandemonium, 


cuffs, much like ‘‘ taking your coat off,”’ or 
“tucking in your shirt.’’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, was once a 
favourite resort of gentlemen with a differ- 
ence to settle. It appears to have been the 
custom of duellists who went there to place 
their wigs (if any) on the Green, in the cus- 
tody of their seconds or other friends. Hence 


the saying ‘‘ Wigs on the Green ’’ came into 


use as a synonym (and possibly as a euphem- 


ism) of “duel.” But the removal of the wig | 


Would pre-suppose that of the head-covering, 
by whatever name it was known, so ‘‘ bonnets 


on the green ’? may have meant in Edinburgh | 


what “wigs on the Green’? meant in 
Dublin, 


SHIRLEY H. Harper. 


the | 





traves, mouldings, etc., said to have been 
and _ re-erected 
by the Prince Consort ( ?). 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


here : 


On the hill (Yewel) just above Rous Lench 
Dr. Chafy 
built, about 1880, a red brick tower with a 
machicolated top, imitated from the Italian 
campanili, about 60 ft. high. 

Dinton, Co. Bucks. On the summit of the 
highest ground in the neighbourhood stands 
an unfinished building of brick, faced with * 
stone in the castellated style, much resembling 
an ancient ruin. This building, which con- 
sists of a centre flanked by two round towers, 
is called ‘‘the Castle.’ It was erected in 
John Vanhattem, with what 
object is unknown. 

Ragley Hall, Co. Warwick. On a hill-top 
at Arrow, some distance from the Hall but 
well seen from the front windows, is an imi- 
tation ruined building (? castle) said to have 


| i 4 A > y > j > Ip} 
refers to the preparations for a bout of fisti- | been built at the suggestion of the Prince 


Regent to improve the view. 

Virginia Water, near Windsor. Here 
are some columns of ancient classic de- 
sign brought from Tripoli, and looking quite 
out of place. 

WILLIAM BRADBROOKE. 

Sutton Courtenay 


ELLBELOVED SURNAME  (elxviii. 
97).—This name, as well as Wellbelove, 
was a common surname among several 
families of labouring men in Englefield 
Green (parish of Egham) in Surrey, from 
1876 to 1900. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


As a nickname, ‘‘ the well-beloved,’’ a com- 
mon mode of address by prince or ecclesias- 
tic in formal declarations. 

The Rev. C. Wellbeloved published a trans- 
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lation of the Bible in 1838, printed by Small- | 


field and Co., London. 
Thomas Welebeloved occurs in 


the 
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| 


Close | 


Rolls, 2 Edw. IV.; and William Welbilove, | 


in the Issues of the Exchequer. 

Bardsley, in ‘ Dict. of Eng. and Welsh 
Surnames’ (Oxford University Press, 1901) 
notes : 


| stall Lodge, Co. Durham, 


1527-8. John Welbelovyd of Feltham, and | 


Johanna Farr, of Ashford :—Marriage Lic. 
(London), i. 6. 

1596. Hugh Welbeloved, yeoman, and 
Anne Hyne, of Feltham, Co. Middlesex. — 
Tbid., p. 232. 

Similar instances are given for 1634, 1729, 
and 1766. 

From these examples it will be seen that 
the name occurred before the time of the 
Quakers. 

The fifteenth-century English Welebeloved 
has its French equivalent in Bienaimé, the 
name of the admiral who represented the 
French Government at the funeral of Queen 
Victoria. (See Harrison, ‘ Surnames of the 
United Kingdom’ (1918)). 

Wa Wise, 


The first of this family (mentioned in 


Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 1870) was John | 


Wellbeloved, of Cobham, Surrey. He had a 
son, Charles, born 3 Feb., 1713, who mar- 
ried Mary, dau. of John Parkins. Their 
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NDREW WHITE, M.P. FOR SUNDER. 
LAND (clxviii. 99). — The following, 
from Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ 1878, may 
be of interest: Andrew White, Esq., of Tun- 
was the _ first 
Mayor of the borough of Sunderland, 1836, 
and afterwards M.P. for the same place. He 
was the son of John White, ship-owner and 
merchant, and grandson of John White, of 
Stamfordham, Co. Northumberland. His 
arms, which were the same as those of White 
of Heleside, Co. Northumberland, were, Ar., 
three cocks’ heads erased sa. combed and 
wattled gu. The Whites of Redheugh and 
Old Elvet, Co. Durham, bore the same ams 


quartering Hanna, Stuart, Adams, Mul- 
| easter and others. S. P. 
Andrew White, born Sunderland, 1788, 


died 1856, son of John White, of Thorny 
Close, Durham, ship-owner, colliery owner, 


| and partner in the Bishopwearmouth iron- 


works; first, and three times, Mayor of Sun- 


| derland; M.P. for Sunderland 1837. Severe 


grandson was the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, | It would be interesting to discover when this 


of York, minister of St. Saviourgate Chapel, 
York, and principal and theological professor 
in the Manchester College there from 1803 
to 1840, when the College was removed back 
to Manchester. 
married Ann, dau. of John Kinder, and had 
three sons and four daughters. Robert, the 
third son, 
heiress of John Scott, Esq., of Stourbridge 
and Great Barr, and assumed the name of 
Scott. Harriet Wellbeloved, the third 
daughter, married, in 1827, the Rev. John 
Reynell Wreford, D.D., F.S.A., of Bristol, 
who was one of the pastors of the Quakers’ 
new meeting-house in Birmingham. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


response to A. R. L. M.’s enquiry, it 
may be stated that several bow-windowed 
shops of over one hundred years old still re- 
main in Poplar, two or three being in the 
High Street. 


Wm. B. THORNE. 


He was born 6 Apr., 1769, | 


married Sarah, daughter and | 


losses in later life caused his retirement from 
public life. Portrait in Sunderland Town 
Hall. The Monthly Chronicle, vol. v., gives 
extensive sketch and portrait. 
W. Hayter. 
NDROS FAMILY (elxviii. 48, 83, 106).— 
The family of Andros living in this dis- 
trict came here from Jersey, where they had 
lived, and their forefathers, for some years. 


Greek word became the spelling of a British 


surname. J. P. Bacon PHttuies. 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


" GABBATH ” FOR SUNDAY (clxvil. 

226; clxviii. 52).—Mr. T. L. Kington 
Oliphant, in ‘The New English’ (1886) 
notices the use of ‘‘ Sabbath ’’ for Sunday by 
several of our earlier writers, of which ] 
quote two instances. Writing of period, 
circa 1400, he refers to the Towneley Mys- 


| teries (Camden Society), in which the phrase 


‘“‘ Keep the Sabbath” is to be found. The 


| other instance is from an English version of 


the Gesta Romanorum (Early English Text 


| Society), made about the year 1440, where: 


()LD LONDON SHOPS (clxviii. 97). — In | 


30 it is sai ‘ rist has ordered 

On page 30 it is said that Christ has or¢ 
each man to keep the saboth day; this is the 
first English instance, I think, of the He pod 
words being applied to the Christian Sunday. 


Cc. P. Hate. 


RTICHOKE TAVERN, BLACKWALL 
(clxviii. 78).—My information as to this 


' seems rather negative: Lysons’ ‘ Environs of 
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London’ ‘‘A man-servant of Sir Walter 
Raylie, from Mile-End, buried Aug. 26, 
1596’’ (under ‘ Extracts from the Parish 
Register,, Stepney). ‘‘It seems probable 
that this celebrated navigator and historian 
had then a residence at Mile-End.”’ 

Stebbing in ‘Sir Walter Ralegh, a 
biography ’ says, arguing from this extract, 
“most certainly he lived in a villa at Mile 
End in 1596. . . and from the addresses of 
two letters of his dated within two and four 
months of the same time,’’ and quotes Dr. 





Brushfield—whom I once met and who was | 


full of all sorts of information on Ralegh-— 
as thinking it was a house hired for the 
season for the sake of country air. 

In the Royal Commission on Historical 


Monuments, East London, the only reference 


is Artichoke Hill 
house at S.W. angle of Artichoke Hill and 


houses No. 1 to 4 on the east side of Chigwell | 


Street, were apparently all built in 1678, the 
date on a stone tablet re-fixed on the modern 
public-house at the corner of George Street 
and Chigwell Street: the tablet is inscribed 
“This is the corner of Chigwell Street 1678 
mee 


None of the monuments catalogued is given | 


an earlier date. 


B.. Fe 


RIGIN OF THE SURNAME ANDER- 


SON: OLAUS, KING OF MAN (elxvii. | 


385, 464; clxviii. 32).—The sons of the last 
Olaus, King of Man, are named in Moore’s 
‘History of the Isle of Man,’ also in Ander- 
son’s and Betham’s genealogical tables. They 
were: Harald, fourteen years of age in 1237, 
drowned in 1248; Reginald, assassinated in 
1249; Magnus, died in 1265. Each became 
king. 

Olaus was twice married. The first mar- 
riage, with the sister of his brother’s wife, 
and apparently about 1214, was almost im- 
mediately annulled; the second occurred 
apparently before 1220. Therefore Harald 
and his brothers appear to have been born of 
the second wife—the Christina Ross named 
in the query. 

No daughters are named by either of the 
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rich Lewy, in the Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir 
Volkskunde, vol. xxxvii.-xxxviii., Berlin, 


1928, p. 87. Ortro F. Basier. 


APLES AND SILK (elxvii. 457; clxviii. 

49).—In ‘ Dulce Domum,’ by C. A. E. 

Moberly, Mary Anne Crokat (later Mrs. 
Moberly) says: 

There were two distinct societies in Naples. 
One was called ‘‘ the Factory ” and consisted 
of English merchants who pei for a chap- 
lain; the other included the nobility, the 
foreign ambassadors, and the visitors. Each 
society was very exclusive, but Mr. Bennett as 
chaplain mixed with both. 

This was written of the years 1830-1832. 

C. B. Evans. 
RIEST’S TITLE OF ‘ SIR” (elxviii. 61, 
103).—What evidence is there for the 
statement that in conversation a graduated 
person at the universities was ever called 
“Sir Smith,” or ‘‘ Sir Jones.’’ No doubt 
in official lists Dominus would precede his 


| Surname, but I doubt the colloquial use of 


“Sir Smith” or ‘‘ Sir Jones.’’ 


R. S. B. 


CY SPICULAE IN THE AIR: THE 
AMMIL (clxviii. 49, 104).—Mention at 
the last reference of the phenomenon known 
as ‘“ammil’’ reminds me that one morning 
in January, 1911, at Tadworth, near Epsom 
Downs, for some two hours after dawn, every 


NM 


| twig and blade of grass was encased in ice 


| ters. 


aforesaid authorities. Could some other | 
reader furnish information as to issue in 
that respect ? 

H. A. Fry. 


ILITH (clxvii. 421; clxviii. 68). — Some 
points on the part of the demon Lilith, 
called also Notturna, in modern Jewish super- 


stitions, will be found in an article by Hein- | 


of the thickness of a lead pencil. This hap- 
pened at the end of a period of frost and as 
a prelude to a thaw. 

F. ALBAN BaRRAUD. 


OLESWORTH (clxviii. 99).—A member 
of Lord Molesworth’s family, the Rev. 
Rennell F. W. Molesworth, was rector of 
Washington, Co. Durham, about the period 
referred to. He had several sons and daugh- 
See Burke’s ‘ Peerage.’ 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


HITE FAMILY OF CITY OF DUR- 
HAM (clxviii. 99).—The pedigree of 

the family of White, originally of Redheugh, 
Co. Durham, appears in Surtees’ ‘ Durham,’ 
and also in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’ The 
first of the family is stated to have been 
Alexander Del, Redheugh, living ‘‘ of Red- 
heugh’’ at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Agnes, the ultimate heiress of -Red- 
heugh (eighth in descent from Alexander and 
great-granddaughter of Sir Hugh del Red- 
heugh, and Agnes his wife, dau. and heiress 
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of Hugh Burdon of Ivesley-Burdon) married 
Whyte or White, and thus brought the 
estates into the family. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


“ T)ANDY HOBBY ”’ (clxviii. 

years ago the Vicar of Filey, the Rev. 
A. N. Cooper, published ‘The Curiosities of 
East Yorkshire.’ Amongst these was 
Dandy Horse at Beverley.”’ 
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9).—Some | 


ce A | 
This is still pre- | 


served in the lumber-room of Beverley Min- | 


ster. 
man, being very corpulent, to enable 
him to get about, and even to go to church; 
how he managed to get into the pulpit by 
means of it is vividly described. He pro- 
ceeded on his dandy-horse till he reached the 


It was used by the Rev. Joseph Colt- | 


end of a board so placed that it formed a | 


slope from the floor of the Minster to that 
of the pulpit, where three vergers awaited 
him to push him up into the pulpit; a pro- 


cedure gazed upon with wonderment by those | 


by those who witnessed it for the first time, 
though the ordinary congregation took it as 
a matter of course. 

Mr. Coltman was afflicted with extreme 
corpulency to such an extent that his legs 
would not carry him after he had attained 
the age of twenty-one. He held the living of 
Beverley till 1844, having been presented to 


it in 1823, and during that time he had | 
performed his ministerial duties with great | 


diligence. 


His death was not due to the | 


accident of having rolled over in bed, where | 


he was suffocated before his manservant could | 


be brought to roll him back again. He was 
quite unable to move himself. 

A daguereotype of Mr. Coltman on the 
dandy-horse is still frequently to be seen in 
the print-shops of Beverley. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


OURCE WANTED (elxvii, 352).—J. 
asks for the source of the  expres- 
sion ‘“amicitiae longaevitate.” The word 
longaevitas is found in later Latin writers. 
Dictionaries quote it from Ambrosius and 
Macrobius, both of the latter part of the fourth 
century a.p. It might be of help in the 
search to know where and in what connexion 
the querist came on the words. Readers of Mr. 
Austin Freeman’s detective stories will recol- 
lect how often those who invoke Dr. Thorn- 
dyke’s assistance overlook the clue by which he 
reaches a solution. At present I can only sug- 


H. 3. 


gest, without any confidence, that the phrase 
might be due to a half-recollection of Pliny 
the younger’s “ amicitiae nostrae diuturnitas,” 
Epist. i, 19, 3. But of course it may be from 
some late or even mediaeval Latin writer. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
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Tee Laan 


The Tangier Papers of Samuel Pepys. Tran- 
scribed and edited by Edwin Chappell. 
(Printed for the Navy Records Society), 


VERSION of these papers by John Smith, 

the transcriber of Pepys’s Diary, ap. 
peared in 1841, and, as lately as 1932, has 
been reprinted. Mr, Chappell tells us in his 
Introduction that, the reprint containing an 
illustration of two pages of the original short. 
hand, he transcribed these, which ran to 853 
words, and then sought for the passages in 
the printed text. On finding them at bast re- 
presented by but thirty-three words, he rea- 
lised how imperfect was Smith’s work. Later 
on, when he obtained the chance to make a 
new transcription of the entire original, he 
discovered also the extraordinary nature of 
Smith’s proceedings as editor. Mr. Chap- 
pell sets the wrong-doings before us with all 
a good scholar’s warmth of indignation, and 
well they deserve them. ‘They should, how- 
ever, now be forgotten, for we have here the 
text of Pepys’s Tangier Journal and Notes 
as perfectly made out as anyone is ever likely 
to do this, and the confusion in which the 
writer left them reduced to comprehensible 
order. Mr. Chappell transcribed the book 
froma set of photostats provided by the Hun- 
tington Library, and the text has been 
further established by a collation with a 
transcription made by Mr. W. Matthews from 
the original itself at the Bodleian Library. 
Not the least interesting part of the Intro- 
duction is the account of the difficulties and 
uncertainties attending transcription from 
that poor system of early shorthand, ‘“Tachy- 
graphy,’’ which Pepys employed. In this 
connection Mr. Chappell has a word to say 
about Pepys’s eyesight. According to the re- 
ceived theory of his eye trouble, Pepys’s 
writing ought to have grown steadily worse. 
Deterioration occurs between the end of the 
Diary and the writing of Parliament Notes 
in 1676; but the Tangier shorthand of 1685 
is so neat and so minute that use of a lens was 
found necessary when transcribing. Some 
correction of the defect had clearly been 
found. 

On the history of Tangier, where he en- 
counters at every turn traces of the King’s 
neglect, Mr. Chappell is not much inclined 
to echo the modern chorus of justification, 
not to say praise, of Charles II. Something 
no doubt, and perhaps more than Mr. Chap- 
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pell is prepared for, must be allowed for dif- 
ference of standard between the seventeenth 
century and our own; but even there com- 
parison with the superior vigour and compe- 
tence of French administration tells heavily 
against Charles. The business on which 
Dartmouth was sent out, with Pepys as his 
assistant and ‘‘ sole counsellor,’’ was the dis- 
mantling and abandonment of Tangier. This 
object was only divulged to those taking part 
in it after they had fairly joined the expedi- 
dition. Pepys himself was hurled into it 
at forty-eight hours’ notice. His own prin- 
cipal task was the valuation of the lands and 
houses of inhabitants of the town with a view 
to the adjustment of reparations. The jour- 
nal shows him labouring with all the zealous 
diligence we enjoy in the diary, with all the 
wonted quickness of insight into incompetence 
and fraud and maladministration generally, 
and the wonted vehemence of wrath against 
them. Dartmouth calls upon him for a great 
deal besides the assessment, and Pepys, as 
the papers show, was cognizant of and ex- 
pressed his views on, all the higher policy 
involved in the affair. While the journal to- 
wards Tangier will probably please the gen- 
eral reader most, and with it the, rather 
scandalous, Notes on Tangier, which was a 
place given over to vice, incomparably the 
most valuable portion of this volume is the 
Notes General of the Navy. Here we see 
Pepys in the very act of gathering informa- 
tion on all sorts of topics, 
long-condoned abuses and mismanagement 
(eg., above all, the Good Voyages and the 
failure to maintain commanders in time of 
peace), of reckoning up the effective worth 
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no means justifies, the first editor’s desperate 


_ decision to reduce the whole to a journal, it 


of discovering | 


of persons and customs, and of thinking out | 


in detail improvements in discipline and 
organization. Mr. Chappell reminds us that 
the letters of Pepys’s second secretaryship of 
the Admiralty—which began soon after his 
return home—still lie unpublished in six vol- 
umes in the Pepysian Library, and believes— 
without doubt correctly—that when they are 
made available to students it will be per- 
ceived through these Notes how considerable 
was the influence of the Tangier expedition 
on Pepys’s knowledge of all naval matters. 
The Tangier Papers were classified by 
Pepys, on a sort of ‘‘ title-page,’’ under five 
headings, but the sections are not kept sep- 
arate in the book, and have to be sorted out 
mainly by internal evidence, and with noth- 
ing to indicate the order in which the sub- 
sections, when put together, should properly 
be read. While this explains, though it by 





also enhances our appreciation of the skill, 
acumen and thoroughness of the present edi- 
tor. Pepys, we feel sure, would be delighted 
with him. We are glad it was decided to 
use modern spelling both for the shorthand 
and the longhand in the papers—excepting 
only one or two pages where the original is 
in longhand only. Missing words, and words 
obliterated or otherwise found beyond tran- 
scription are, if certain, supplied within 
square brackets, otherwise represented by 
blanks. A useful set of Biographical Notes 
deals with the more important members of 
the expedition; and four valuable Appen- 
dixes give us the Log of H.M.S. Grafton (the 
ship in which Pepys sailed with Dartmouth 
to Tangier) ; Miscellaneous Notes made before 
and after the voyage to Tangier; the Min- 
utes of the Council of Four (Dartmouth, 
Trumbull, Sheres and Pepys); and a Jour- 
nal (1665) of Pepys’s Proceedings in the Busi- 
ness of Prizes—this last included because it 
is desirable to correct the garbled version of 
it published by John Smith. 

It is Pepys, then, principally in his charac- 
ter of naval administrator, that we have here 
before us, but these pages are not without 
hints of him in his other aspects, and we 
must not leave him without some mention of 
music. Before sailing he had dinner on the 
Mary Rose, where there were many songs 
among the gentlemen and commanders pre- 
sent ; two days afterwards, the voyage begun, 
we find at the end of a pleasant day, ‘‘Walk- 
ing, talking, reading and music’’ with fine 
moonshine; and a week after he was till mid- 
night with my lord upon the quarter-deck 
seeing the seamen dance to the harp and 
song. ‘‘ A good deal of music and good 
humour’’; ‘‘ music and talk in the great 
cabin’’ are recorded of other evenings; and 
we find him later going to dine on board the 
Henrietta, when Sir John Berry and a re- 
formado played on the violin; and then, next 
day, noting ‘‘ Dancing and music upon the 
quarter-deck at night.’’ ‘‘ Mighty pretty 
music upon the flutes in the night ’’ is the 
last note of the kind during the voyage. In 
Tangier we hear only of ‘‘ music of the harp 
and guitar and dance with Mr. Sheres in his 
garden with mighty pleasure’’; and, some 
two months later, of a good supper at Capt. 
St. John’s ‘‘and a harp well played on.” 

A strong characteristic of Pepys is his 
moral courage, whether we consider his reso- 
lution in facing facts or his straightforward- 
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hess in judging, and if necessary, resisting, 
persons. At Tangier he manifests also a good 
degree of physical courage which is here and 
there, in the interests of his never-failing 
curiosity, touched with rashness. Dr. Trum- 
bull, one of the members of the expedition, 
was, from sheer pusillanimity, of so little use 
that he was suffered to go home, and, if 
Pepys pours scorn upon him, we feel that his 
own conduct has given him the right to do so. 
BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 

Mr. THomas TuHorr’s Catalogue No. 178 
describes books and tracts and also some 
manuscripts issued before the year 1700. The 
books are for the most part arranged chrono- 
logically with the publishers’ names as head- 
ings, so that the catalogue may well be put 
aside to be kept as in some sort a useful com- 
pendium. Of the manuscripts, which include 
one or two good Latin Bibles, the most im- 
portant are a XV.-cent. missal, in a Gothic 
hand, and finely decorated with miniatures, 
initials and borders on 258 Il. (£225); a Dic- 
tionarium of the XIV_ cent. (Expositiones 
difficiliorum verborum) on 264 ll. of vellum, 
written in Paris, and finely ornamented with 
colours and penwork (£100); and a manu- 
script of verses by Francis Lenton (XVII 
cent.: £90). Among the Incunabula are the 


St. Thomas Aquinas (Super quarto libro Sen- | 


tentiarum) printed at Mainz by Schoeffer in 
1469 (£80); the Lactantius of Sweyheym and 
Pannartz (1470: £140) from the Syston 
Park library ; and a first edition of Koberger’s 
Nuremberg Chronicle (1493: £60). From 
Nuremberg, too, comes St. John Chrysos- 
tom’s ‘Sermones de patientia et de 
poenitentia,’ printed by Sensenschmidt in 
1471 (£48). An interesting book, and inex- 
pensive, to judge by the description, is the 
‘ De civitate Dei’ of St. Augustine, printed 
by Amerbach at Basle in 1489 (£14 10s.). To 
turn to books from British presses—we begin 
with Rood and Hunt, of Oxford, who, in 
1483, brought out Lyndwood’s ‘Constitu- 
tiones Provinciales,’ of which there is here a 
first edition offered for £280. Pynson is re- 


presented by the fine Sarum missal in a | 


copy which, in spite of some imperfections, 
is a tempting item (£85). 


printed in 1540, is thought to be 








Whitchurche’s | 
‘ Proverbes of Salomon, wyth the rest of the | 
workes as Ecclesiastes and Sapientia, And | 


, | give their names and addresses, for the 
also the boke of Jesus the sonne of Syrach | j, d 
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the only copy known; it is offered for $45, 
An English translation of Thucydides made 
by Thomas Nicolls, Citizeine and Goldsmyth 
of London, printed by an anonymous printer 
in 1550, is to be had for £12 12s. Out ofa 
dozen books from Tottel’s press, we may men- 
tion a third edition of his ‘ Narrationes’ 
(containing ‘ Nouae Narrationes,’ ‘ Articulj 
ad Nouas Narrationes,’ and the ‘ Booksof 
Diversitees of Courts’) printed in 158 
Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism, printed 
at St. Andrews in 1552—a fair copy, with 
some few leaves in facsimile—is priced £27 
10s. Other pleasant books are the fourth cok 
lected. edition of Chaucer’s Works printed ig 
1561 by Kingston for Wright (£10 10s.); 
East’s ‘ Golden Boke of Marcus Aurelius ’= 
Lord Berner’s translation (1586: £6 6s.), and 
the same printer’s ‘ A rule how to bring 
Children,’ by John Lyster (1588: £12 12s,); 
from some fifteen of Adam Islip’s bod 
Clerke’s ‘ Triall of Bastardie’ (1594: £25) 
and the first English translation of Livy 
(1600: £24); and William Jaggard’s ‘Theater 
of Honour and Knighthood ’ translated from 
the French of André Favine (1623: £14) 
There is much good reading in the long list 
of seventeenth-century works, of which the 
two items most prized are a collection, bound 
in 2 volumes, of first editions, by various 
printers, of Quaker tracts (£60), and a pre 
sentation copy with inscription by the author 
to Sir Christopher Wren of Evelyn’s ‘ Paral- 
lel of Architecture’ (1664: £75). A first 
issue of the first book printed in Switzerland, 
the Basle Nicolaus de Lyra, having the mant 
script incipit is the most magnificent item 
included in the 550 under the heading ‘ Con 
tinental Presses’; and there is the Venetian 
‘Euclid’ of Ratdolt’s printing (1482: £70). 
But the book-lover will find a great number 
of things less highly priced, though not less t 
be esteemed—for example, a Sarum Legenda 
—a thick folio containing all the Lessons for 
ali the Church offices of the year—printed 
at Paris in 1518 (£48). The Catalogue con- 
cludes with a list of some 300 seventeenth 
century tracts, mostly of Commonwealth it 
terest. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
AppROvED ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always t 


mation of the Editor, ana not recessarily for 


publication. 
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